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Art. VI. — Intorno alV ingiustizia di alcuni giudizii letterarii 
Italiani. Discorso di Lodovico Jlrborio Gattinara di Breme, 
figlio. 8vo. Milano, 1816. 

Our attention has been often directed for some years past 
to the character and condition of the Italian states. Various 
circumstances have combined to give them an interest in the 
view of every class of readers ; and all can now talk of Italian 
skies, and Roman ruins, of the Carbonari, or the doge of 
Venice. To the lovers of novels and poetry, Mad. de Stael 
and lord Byron have made the. peninsula ' a marvel and a 
show ;' the inquiries of the northern critics and travellers have 
given a new impulse to the curiosity of scholars, and all 
Americans have had their enthusiasm awakened, though but 
to sleep again, by a momentary appearance of the spirit of 
liberty. 

The general impression left among us, however, by most 
that has been said and written, is not, we should judge, very 
flattering to the present self-complacent and self-styled inheri- 
tors of Roman fame. Upon us, who value ourselves so highly 
on the enjoyment of freedom and independence, the failure of 
their political enterprises would of course produce no very 
favorable effect. It has inclined us to receive with additional 
aggravation what we had been told of their indolence and 
effeminacy. They figure in our imaginations very much like 
the Romans, whom Marius represented as the inactive and 
degraded descendants of ancestors, whose honors they could 
not sustain ; and we admit them to be unworthy of the liberty, 
which they had not courage to vindicate. But in the mind of 
the scholar it is the all-subduing contrast of the present with 
the past, that degrades the living inhabitants of the peninsula. 
Such an one, indeed, comparing the ancient and modern 
Italians, might be tempted, perhaps, to venture upon rather an 
unlicensed extension of Mr Schlegel's doctrines of epic poetry, 
and consider, not only the true heroics of antiquity, but even 
the mock heroics of modern days, as pictures of human life. 
Thus the Romans would come to have in his mind about the 
same relation to their successors, as the iEneid of Virgil to 
Tassoni's ' Secchia Rapita ;' and those, who were exhorted, 
' parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,' would seem fairlv 
followed by a race, who, as Tassoni would describe them, 

' Attendean le feste a suon di squille, 
A dare il sacco alle vieine rilfe.' 
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From the stern and classic heroes of republican and imperial 
Rome, or their more recent successors, ' whose wild instinct of 
gore and glory' gave a name to the Italian republics, and in- 
spired the lofty meditations of Childe Harold, his thoughts 
might unluckily descend to Beppo, to the improvisatori, the 
cavalieri serventi, and to an idle and useless generation, who 
delight in carnivals, and, whether high or low, spend their 
lives ' with fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masking;' and 
thus, though Italy rises and passes before him, like a magnifi- 
cent vision, having many changes, it is only its distant and 
remembered glories, that inspire him with awe. At least the 
scholar, who has never visited its living and moving scenes, 
and knows the present, as the past, only by the help of read- 
ing and imagining, has most probably reserved all his reverence 
for those, ' who rule our spirits from their urns.' Theatres, 
ballets, and masquerades can scarcely for a moment intercept 
the thoughts, which hasten to fix themselves on the nobler 
recollections of departed greatness — the scenes, with which 
Livy and Tacitus have stored the imagination, and the ever- 
changing pictures of Gibbon, — the treasures of art, the tombs 
of poets, and the monuments of heroes. 

When we think of visiting the other countries of Europe, 
though we may have some few feelings of antiquarian curiosity 
to gratify, it is much more for what they now are, that our 
enthusiasm is excited. Our minds are at once thronged with 
conceptions of the stateliness and imposing magnificence of 
power, with ideas of institutions, venerable indeed for their an- 
tiquity, but still as they were, and still venerable. We long to 
listen to the living eloquence of the senate, the pulpit, and the 
bar ; to revel in their hoarded treasures of literature and science, 
and gather knowledge from the lips of those, whose fame we 
have heard, or whose works we have read and admired. In 
Italy, only, we could wish to be alone, with nothing around 
us, but the monuments of the past. However unjust it may 
be, we cannot but feel that we should not recognize the 
bustling and self-satisfied race around us, as the objects of our 
search. They would serve but to break the charm, which the 
recollections of the scene would otherwise bring over us, and 
interrupt our converse with the mighty dead. For more than 
one reason, we might be tempted to apply to them what was 
said of the tumultuous rabble, whose uproar assailed the ears 
of Dante, on entering the place of souls : 
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' Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa, 

Misericordia e giustizia li sdegna, 

Non ragioniam di lor ; ma guarda, e passa .'* 

These feelings, we are ready to confess, however, whether 
right or wrong, belong to us rather as scholars and lovers of 
the ancient days, than as sober judges of merit. On looking 
more critically at the present character of the Italians, and 
recalling the circumstances perhaps unavoidable, which have 
made them what they are, we could not wish, as we might 
not be able, to pass them with quite so little ceremony, as 
was practised by the poet, and his Roman guide. Though 
we should sometimes inevitably forget them, when walking 
on the banks of the Tiber, or in the vale of Arno, we are 
aware, that much may be said for them by way of apology, 
and something in their praise. Their endless divisions, and 
local jealousies, transmitted from the middle ages, have long 
since discouraged the wiser part from attempting to cope 
with the power of their northern oppressors. They have 
consequently ceased to be ambitious of political or military 
glory. We suspect the true explanation of the late events, 
disgraceful as they seemed to us, must be sought in the be- 
lief, that the whole movement was, in fact, no more than a 
partial convulsion of the baser multitude, and that those, best 
capable of combining and wielding the real resources of the 
peninsula, found too little encouragement of success to engage 
them in the work. They have been told, and are apparently 
convinced, that they must gain a name and a place among 
the nations, not by their arms, but their arts. These are 
consequently the objects of their ambition and their pride. 
They are more vain, and talk more, and write more of their 
ancient artists, than of their ancient heroes. 

It is with a very liberal observation of these facts, one too 
which, as Americans, we have special need to make, that we 
must judge, if we would estimate correctly, not only the cha- 
racter of the Italian people, but the merits and defects of 
their productions. We do not say, that such a state of 
things is an advantage either to the one or the other. On 
the contrary, we would attribute to this cause many of the 
faults of both. The fine arts are not fitted, of themselves 
and alone, to give a manly firmness and dignity to character. 
When they become, as they seem to have done in this case, 

* Dante's Inferno, Can. 3. Ri. 17 
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the great business of a people, instead of building that people 
up to firmness of purpose, and greatness of soul, they in fact 
divest life of its importance, and its seriousness. Such has 
unquestionably been the case here, and notwithstanding the 
partial change, which a few individuals have wrought in their 
literature, we suspect, and might confirm the suspicion from 
the representations of the work before us, that the character 
and taste of those, who read and hear, have a more natural 
sympathy with the operas of Metastasio, than with the sterner 
and more impassioned style of his successors. 

It need scarcely be said, that the arts themselves no less 
necessarily lose their dignity and power, when life ceases to 
be agitated, and the soul aroused by concerns and events of * 
greater seriousness and importance. It is when contempla- 
tion is prompted by scenes of bold and adventurous action, 
that the mind ascends to its highest heaven of invention, and 
acquires the power of giving back its images in the most 
living and enduring forms. The arts accordingly, and espe- 
cially poetry, have reached their highest elevation in periods, 
when religion, and the great business of securing national in- 
dependence and freedom have awakened men to serious 
feeling and to bold and vigorous action, when they were the 
dignified and worthy resort for solace and amusement of 
minds, which more powerful causes had developed, and made 
susceptible of their highest pleasures. When they are not 
sustained by such circumstances, they too naturally become 
the idle and effeminate employment of effeminate men. 
Truth, and with it, all serious and ennobling aims are forgot- 
ten, and literature becomes a business of mechanism, a child- 
ish amusement. 

Such to a great extent has been much of the literature of 
the Italians, as described by their own writers. 

' The essential thought contained in those works,' says signor 
de Breme, ' and all the ideas, which go to form the body of them, 
neither are, nor can be in fact, the prime object of their mechan- 
ism. On the contrary, the ideas make but a hypocritical show, 
and act a part entirely subordinate to the language. They are 
called in merely because necessary to sustain the pomp of exter- 
nal form, and are like the occupants of a house which belongs 
alike to every chance inhabitant.' 

Of such poetry, where thought is nothing, and the form 
and expression every thing, and with the harmony of the 
JYew Series, No. 11. 13 
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Italian language to aid them, all can easily become authors. 
Little strength of mind is necessary either to write, or to en- 
joy it. With only a few positive and common-place ideas, 
every one can chant extempore harmony, and the Italians are 
as much given to poetry, as the Parisian multitude to 
dancing. 

' E s' udian gli usignuoli al primo albore, 
E gli asini cantar versi d' amore.' 

We by no means intend to represent this, as the general 
character of the present literature of Italy. The work of de 
Breme, if we had no other evidence, furnishes proof of the 
existence of another class of men, who both think, and write 
in a different manner. Indeed we have no where seen the 
characteristic faults of Italian literature more feelingly and 
more clearly set forth, than in the remarks of this author, and 
in the extracts, which he has given from Baretti, Gravina, and 
others. We only mention the faults as growing naturally out 
of the state of society, and the devotion of the people to pur- 
suits too exclusively belonging to the fine arts. 

It is from the same causes, and the great importance 
which they attach to every thing connected with their repu- 
tation in the arts, that literary controversies assume a tone, 
and acquire an interest among them, which among us good 
republicans belong only to the subject of the tariff, the gov- 
ernment of the Floridas, or the next president. They seem, 
though wonderfully altered, not to have entirely forgotten, 
that they are descended from the Guelphs and Ghibbelins. 
Though they shed less blood, they shed more ink. Where 
Dante was sentenced to be burned, his too exclusive admirer, 
Mad. de Stael, was sentenced to be reviewed. They 
whose ancestors, five or six centuries ago, arranged them- 
selves with shield and spear under the banners of the em- 
peror and the pope, now gird up their loins, like Dom- 
inie Sampson, and engage in the classic and romantic 
war, for the rival claims of Homer and Ossian. In no coun- 
try, perhaps, have questions of a purely literary charac- 
ter excited so much superficial passion, or been discussed 
with so much perseverance. Ever since the arrival of those 
spurious Greeks, to whom de Breme attributes so much of 
the literary intolerance, and dogmatical dictatorship of their 
followers, and the decided spirit of imitation introduced 
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through the same influence, there seems to have been at all 
times, in a greater or less degree, a natural hostility between 
the two schools of Italian literature. 

' There was no need,' says de Breme, ' of those spurious Greeks 
from Constantinople, especially those of the second importation. 
Without their aid we should have recalled Homer, Anacreon, 
Xehophon, Aristotle, and the classic writers, whom every age 
should emulate. — Those foreigners set themselves with extravagant 
zeal to organize the business of transcribing, to reduce the whole 
system of literary labor to mere mechanism, and to restrain the 
efforts of genius with their poetic ritual.' 

It was the inconsistency of the taste so formed with the 
native character of the earlier literature of Italy, that creat- 
ed, and perpetuated the contest respecting the comparative 
merits of Ariosto and Tasso. The same fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two systems of art seem then to have 
been felt, though the principles were not so fully developed, 
as they have been in the later controversies. They could 
not indeed be very well applied to those examples, since Tas- 
so differs from Ariosto, rather in the structure, than in the 
spirit of his poetry. Yet this contest divided all Italy, and 
seems never to have ceased, till it was swallowed up in the 
more comprehensive one, that has succeeded it. Metastasio 
was requested to give his opinion of the comparative merits 
of the two poets, and in his answer gives the following ac- 
count of the contest respecting them. 

' You know with what violent tumults the Italian Parnassus 
was disordered, when Godfred began to contest with Orlando, the 
rank, which he had so deservedly held. You know with how little 
effect the work of either poet was illustrated by the Pellegrini, 
the Rossi, the Salviati, and hundreds of other champions ; and 
that the pacific Horatio Ariosto, a descendant of Lodovico, exerted 
himself in vain to bring the combatants to terms. When I first 
entered upon my literary career,' he says afterwards, ' the whole 
world was divided respecting them.'* 

The more general discussion above alluded to, and first 
brought forward, we believe, by Cesarotti in connexion with 
his translation of Homer and Ossian, has been conducted 
with more warmth, as might be expected, and on grounds 
more purely literary in Italy, than elsewhere. The principles, 
which it involves, concern as much the merits of other modern 

* Letters di Pietro Metastasio a Domenico Diodati 
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literatures, as those of the Italian. Yet no where have the oppos- 
ing systems of taste been so equally divided in the number of 
their adherents, or of the productions conformed to them. — 
The Germans, who have entered most deeply into the sub- 
ject, and applied their conclusions most extensively, would al- 
most of course be decided by their national character, and 
Schlegel is more known than any other writer, as the exposi- 
tor and defender of what are called the peculiarities of mod- 
ern literature. — In England, though the distinctions, a good 
deal talked of, between the so called British classics, and the 
older writers, as well, as the late controversj between Bowles 
and Campbell, have some connexion with the subject, it seems 
not to have been much discussed upon its general principles. 
In France the discussion was unquestionably an affair rather 
of civil and national, than of mere literary concern. — Cha- 
teaubriand, it is true, has engaged in the contest with Mad. de 
Stael on more liberal and literary principles, but his argument 
is so entirely at variance with the general spirit of his own 
Writings, that even Byron, in acting as the champion of Pope, 
can hardly appear more out of character. Among the Ital- 
ians such subjects are the objects of contention more on their 
own account, and for this as well as the other reasons alluded 
to, the controversy has found there its most strenuous parti- 
sans. 

The little work before us, of which it is time to say some- 
thing more particular, stands intimately connected with this 
subject, though the immediate occasion of it was one of less 
general interest. It was called forth by the attacks of certain 
journalists on the opinions and conduct of Mad. de Stael. 
Their national pride, as well as literary prejudices, seem to 
have been wounded by the contrast, which she drew, when 
among them, between their ancient and modern writers. In 
defending her opinions Signor de Breme enters into the distinc- 
tions, of which we have spoken, and it is on this account 
chiefly, that his work has attracted our notice. In pursuing 
the subject farther, therefore, we shall only exhibit his views 
so far as they relate to the general controversy, without at- 
tempting to analyze the work. We only regret that we can- 
not draw more largely from him. The point, upon which he 
has expressed himself most fully, is the difference inform and 
structure between the ancient and the moderns, and the ques 
tion, whether the system of rules, to which the Grecian 
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productions were conformed in this respect, be the only and 
unchangeable principles of the arts. The following passage 
exhibits the opinions of one party, as well as the reasons, why 
the French adhere so pertinaciously to one side of the question. 

" The French maintain that the Greeks must be the supreme 
objects of our regard, and must be to every future age, what in 
fact they could never be even to themselves, teachers in the 
place of nature herself: that the power of swaying the mind and 
the heart, by the combined agency of all the faculties, intellec- 
tual, imaginative, and sensitive is no longer vouchsafed to human 
genius, and that men of the present and future generations must 
be content humbly to copy the Greeks and Romans. What is yet 
more extravagant, they hold themselves to have succeeded bet- 
ter, than any other people in catching the spirit of these inimit- 
able masters of the tragic and comic art, and consequently 
that in their dramatic literature the supreme rules of the art 
must forever be sought. My answer is, that the so called gol- 
den age of French literature cannot, as it seems to me, boast 
a single poem that is characteristic and truly indigenous, either 
epic, lyric, or dramatic, and that their skill consisting in the re- 
markable perfection, with which they can combine in tragedy and 
comedy the rules of the antique model (as they interpret them), 
they have every reason to be steadfast in burning incense to their 
idol, for in so doing they bow down to their own divinity." 

The author subjoins in a note an extract from Gravina's 
' Ragion Poetica,' on the same general topic, and withal vindi- 
cating the claims of the modern romance to the honors of 
epic and heroic poetry. 

' We would include,' he says, 'under the name of epic, those 
poems, which, because they are composed of various threads in- 
terwoven, have received the common appellation of romance. 
Epic means no more than narrative, and why is not the poet 
equally epic, and even more so, who has depicted a multitude of 
heroic enterprises, than he who exhibits but one ? Why is not 
Ariosto, for example, as well entitled to be called epic, as Livy 
historic ? Would Homer have been less epic, if instead of select- 
ing the events, that sprang from the anger of Achilles, he had 
described the whole ten years' war ?" 

We have but a word to say at present on this passage. 
The analogy touched upon between heroic poetry and histor- 
ical narration, we presume, was intended to be understood 
with many modifications. There is no ground for the last 
*emark in regard to the unity of the Iliad, if it bo true, as we 
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have been pretty nearly convinced, that the Homeric epic pos- 
sesses no such unity, as is here supposed, and that without 
any change of form the poet might, in fact, have added the re- 
mainder of the ten years' war.* Our author very worthily em- 
ploys his eloquence against the slavish imitation of the an- 
cients, or of their modern interpreters. We fully agree with 
him, that the mere adherence to a system of conventional 
rules — we will add — whether ancient or modern, can never en- 
sure success in art. It is an adherence to the form, without 
imbibing the spirit, that constitutes a servile imitation. From 
such, we would join with him in wishing a return to what is 
essential and characteristic. 

' A ragion puetica, I mean not suited to our knowledge alone of 
things, that transpired three thousand years ago, but capable of 
exhibiting all those impressions and effects produced upon the 
sensibilities and the contemplative powers of man by our spiritu- 
al religion, our forms of society, by the dignified respect, which 
we render to the female sex, by the arts, and the boundless know- 
ledge, which we possess.' 

' Nature has not formed you with the design, that you should 
imitate her in that way only, which you learn from her You are 
yourself also nature, and are more than her imitator, her rival, and 
that in every age of the world ; and, if you would forever be cele- 
brating the flocks and herds of Sicily alone, instead of painting 
with effect the naked and living phenomena exhibited and pro- 
duced in you by the objects, with which you are surrounded, you 
can never say, that you imitate nature, much less that you imi- 
tate, that you transcribe yourself in your works. Insteaa then of 
humbly imitating, let us venture to emulate nature in the work of 
creation, and if our mystical opinions, our morals, our sciences, 
if our customs, and what we have recently accomplished have so 
much enlarged the field of invention, let us allow ourselves the 
whole amplitude of that horizon, let us launch forth into the im- 
mensity, and boldly attempt the boundless regions, that are open- 
ed before us.'f 

It will be perceived from these extracts, that the author has 
courage enough to adopt some of the boldest German notions 
respecting the nature of the arts and of creative genius, as well, 
as respecting the characteristic forms and objects of modern lit- 
erature. But though we may admit the correctness of these 

* Sec Schlegel's Poesie der Griechen, B I- s. 100. 

f The general notions exhibited in this passage are more fully developer] in a dis- 
sertation of Schiller, on the introduction of the ancient chorus into the modern drama, 
prefixed to his Braut der Messina. 
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views in themselves, we are not sure that we understand fully 
the extent and limits of the assumption, which led to the ex- 
pression of them. The author has before said, ' that the ro- 
mantic is a distinct form of literature, can no longer be a matter 
of question. The only desideratum is a more complete and bet- 
ter defined system of rules adapted to it.' p. 34. It seems to 
be on the ground, that romantic literature is essentially distin- 
guished from classical, and that the principles of the former 
only are suited to the materiel on which modern genius .is 
employed, that he wishes a ragion poetica capable of devel- 
oping our impressions. There can be no doubt, that man.v 
modifications of classical literature have been considered neces- 
sary, and of universal application, which were only accidental. 
It is the general doctrine of the northern critics, that such has 
been the case in regard to the whole body of French classical 
poetry, as well as a large portion of the Italian. 

The important question seems to be, where we shall limit 
the application of this remark, and how much, that belonged 
to the essential principles of ancient, is unnecessary to the 
perfection of modern art. How many of the principles of 
Aristotle, for example, rightly understood, apply exclusively to 
the antique ? The answer to the general question, it is at once 
obvious, will depend in the mind of each individual, on what 
he esteems essential in the principles of ancient art, and the 
degree of abstraction, with which he has formed his ideas of 
them. For ourselves, though we do not intend to discuss 
this topic at large, We find it difficult to fix our thoughts on any 
principle pertaining to the specific and distinctive forms of art, 
not equally essential at all times. In regard to those forms of 
poetry, for example, which have been denominated subjec- 
tive,* and whose object is the simple and direct development 
of feeling, so far as their artificial structure is in question, we 
conceive the principles to be unchangeable ; and that, as distinct 
forms of art, possessing their appropriate laws, they still exhibit 
the same characteristics, as in -the lyrical effusions of the 

* We use the words objective and subjective here as they are used by the German 
critics. According to Coleridge's definition of object and subject, all the produc- 
tions of which we are speaking, considered as creations of the mind, would be sub- 
jective. But though we are aware of the importance of his definition in a philoso- 
phical point of view, we conceive the terms, as used in the text, denote an important 
distinction, and one which we could not so clearly express by other language. See 
An Essay Ueber das Elegische Gedict der HeUenen Von Dr Conr. Schneider. Stu- 
dien B. 4. S. 1, and Coleridge's Letters in Blackwood's Mag. N. 56. 
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earlier Greeks, and the choral odes of the ancient drama. 
Nor does the remark seem less applicable, though perhaps 
less obviously so, to those species of poetry, which are pro- 
perly objective. The epic poet of modern times, in present- 
ing a moving and harmonious picture of the objects, that fix- 
ed his attention in the world around him, would give an en- 
tirely different representation from that of Homer, but the 
difference might still be more in the nature of the materiel, 
than in the asbtract principles of art, by which it was embo- 
died. So in dramatic poetry, it makes little difference in 
relation to this point, whether a production contain a sim- 
ple representation of objects and events in the external 
world, or a profound development of the internal ; whether 
the tendency of the poet's mind be with that of the ancients 
' to reflect the world without,' or ' with the allegorizing fancy 
of the moderns to project the inward,'* if the work be a per- 
fect objective exhibition, and a finished product of creative 
genius, it will be modified by the laws, to which genius, in the 
free exercise of its powers, invariably conforms ; it will have 
a principle of unity somewhere, it will be a harmonious and 
organized whole, with as strict a subordination of every part, 
as is found in the ancient drama. 

Confining the remark, then, to the abstract forms and organic 
structure of the Grecian arts, we still suspect, that in them 
were developed the unchangeable laws of the human mind, 
and that to a certain extent the models, the original ideas, 
which they have furnished, might have served, according to 
a remark of F. Schlegel, to point out the direction, and some- 
thing of the specific characteristics of all future development. 
We do not mean to say merely, that the same specific distinc- 
tions hold in modern, as in ancient literature, but that the 
general principles and rules of art appropriate to each, as a 
peculiar form of the productions of creative genius, remain the 
same. 

Nor do we consider the integrity of those abstract principles, 
as we have represented them, inconsistent with the admission 
of an important, and, in some respects, very essential difference 
in the characteristics of ancient and modern literature. The 
prevailing spirit and all, that constitutes the elements of litera- 
ture, may have undergone, as they undoubtedly have, an 
essential change, while yet the laws by which they are embody 
ied remain the same. 

" See Coleridge's Biog. Lit. vol. ii. p. 187. 
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The principle, to which, as the most important and lying 
indeed at the foundation of all that can be thought a change of 
form, we would refer for illustration, is the principle of unity. 
The change, which has taken place in regard to it, seems to us 
not so much in the nature or necessity of the principle itself, as 
in the conditions necessary to the observance of it. In ancient 
literature, it was much more intimately and inseparably asso- 
ciated with the form and character of the external object, on 
which the mind of the artist was employed, and consequently 
required a greater degree of unity in this form and character, 
while in modern literature it depends more entirely on the 
predominating spirit and sentiment. Hence the Grecian has 
been distinguished, as ' the poetry of form,' the modern, as 
' the poetry of effect.' There is a change in the predominat- 
ing power that acts upon the imagination, and on which the 
unity of its productions depends. The spirit of ancient litera- 
ture was inspired, and the feelings which animate it were 
called forth more directly by the powers of external nature 
and the phenomena which present themselves to the observa- 
tion. The sentiments, which these are in themselves capable 
of awakening, are, on the contrary, subordinated in modern 
literature to the more abiding principles and more powerful 
emotions, that have been fixed in the human soul, and exert 
their influence over all its productions. Now such a change, 
though it does not alter the principle of an unity of effect, 
very essentially modifies, it must be admitted, the circumstan- 
ces on which it depends. But without dwelling longer on a 
point, of which we have already said more than we intended, 
we shall endeavor to illustrate somewhat more fully the change 
itself, which we have mentioned as the most essential, and to 
trace, so far as our limits will admit, some of the causes which 
have given to modern literature its distinguishing characteris- 
tics. 

In order, then, to understand clearly the nature of that pe- 
culiarity, which has been attributed to ancient literature, much 
regard must be had to the age and circumstances, in which its 
authors were placed. We must consider them, as living, 
comparatively, in the infancy of our race, and to have been 
more, than can now be conceived, perhaps, the creatures of 
circumstance, and controlled by the influences, that acted upon 
them from without. We must conceive them as cast, in the 
full possession of their senses, imagination, and feeling, among 
New ISeries, No. 11. 14 
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the wonders of external nature. Their minds, of course, 
would be open to the entire, or at least prevailing influence of 
the objects around them, and their imaginations would take 
their character of cheerfulness, or of gloom, of beauty and 
harmony, or of magnificence and irregularity, from the predom- 
inant character of the scenes, in which they were placed. 

Thus the Greeks, (for to them our remarks more peculiarly 
apply,) in a region remarkably fitted, when acting upon 
minds open to its influence, to awaken the sense of harmony, 
and all the emotions of poetry, have exhibited its effects upon 
them in the fullest manner. Their whole system of poetical 
feeling was stamped by the character of the scene, and har- 
monized with it. Their imaginations clung to the objects of 
nature ; the air around them was filled with beauty, and the 
earth teemed with new forms of ideal perfection. Those 
ideal creations were cheerful and joyous, because the scenes, 
that gave them birth, were prevalently animated and lovely. 
They were characterised by harmony and by that unity, which 
has been described, because the minds of the Greeks could 
fix on nothing more fascinating, or more glorious, than the ob- 
jects and events, which the world around them presented to 
their observation. With these, they were satisfied, and put 
forth their creating power to group and mould them into new 
creations, undisturbed by any contrasted feeling of inward con- 
templation. They deified, and worshipped their own nature, 
not so much from any consciousness of its undying powers, 
and the glory or shame of its future destiny, as because they 
saw man going forth in the freshness of his earthly life, de- 
veloping in unrivalled perfection his passions and his powers, 
and living, to use an expression of Socrates, like a god among 
the 'inferior beings, who surrounded him. ' Their country 
was to them the world, and men its divinities.' They gloried 
in their nature, as it was exhibited in this life, and, if they had 
any momentary forebodings in regard to the future, they were 
too transient to repress the outgoings of their enthusiasm 
among the ravishing glories and absorbing interests of the 
present. 

They never found time or inclination to retire into them- 
selves, and in the reveries of a profound contemplation, cher- 
ish a consciousness of those immortal powers, in the strength 
of which they could look out upon all the passing events of 
this world, as unworthy their regard. They had no emotions to 
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express of a deeper tone, than those events had awakened, 
and by them they were consequently measured. Hence in 
preserving that perfect appropriateness, which the strictness of 
Grecian taste required, and keeping themselves to the exact 
point of elevation, which the dignity of their subjects, and the 
strength of their emotions rendered suitable, their expressions 
seem brought down to comparative lameness. To be equally 
adapted to their objects, their language and imagery must, as 
they do even in iEschylus, fall far short of the boldness of 
the modern. They had no conception of a boundless and 
invisible world, in the bosom of which all that is visible sinks 
into the littleness of a microcosm, and of the mysteries of 
which it can serve, at best, but as an imperfect and feeble 
allegory. 

In the mind of a modern, all this is changed. His more 
serious thoughts are withdrawn from the living world around 
him, and turned inward upon himself. There have sprung up 
in the soul a set of principles, more fixed and permanent in 
their nature, connected with and producing hopes and fears, 
joys and sorrows ; and consequently the source of an inex- 
haustible effusion of sentiment and emotion. Higher inter- 
ests, and sublimer conceptions, and profounder feelings are 
awakened, which predominate in their influence upon the 
imagination over all the objects of the external world, and all 
the passing events of life. These objects and events are no 
longer capable in themselves of controlling and measuring our 
feelings, and are no longer so nearly identified with the effects, 
to which creative genius aspires. They have become subordi- 
nated to more general and powerful principles of association, and 
hence unity in the works of modern genius is to be sought for, 
not in the grouping of these objects and events so much, as in the 
development and effect of the passions and emotions exhib- 
ited. In themselves considered, they are of comparatively 
little value, and all the phenomena of external nature, with 
all the materials, which history and science have treasured up 
for the use of the poet, are but the mere instruments to sha- 
dow forth the fervors of a restless spirit, at length conscious 
of its powers, and expanding with conceptions of the bound- 
less and the infinite. 

The ancient Egyptians had formed the sublime conception, 
that the material universe was but the veil of the divinity, and 
that his attributes were mystically set forth in the objects of 
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nature. In their view, the idea seems to have sunk, or rather 
raised to a level all those objects, in which the divinity wag 
portrayed, and they worshipped alike the little and the great 
of these sensible manifestations. Sentiment and feeling are 
in modern literature what the divinity of the Egyptians was 
in the material world. Mind and its attributes, the spiritual 
and ' the things that are not seen,' are more the direct and 
immediate objects of our thoughts, — more the world, in which 
imagination wanders and strives to give unity and consistency 
to its breathing harmonies. Our views are no longer bounded^ 
as those of the Grecian poets were, by ' this goodly frame the 
earth, and the brave o'erhanging firmament,' but, in the lan- 
guage of the ancient philosophers, the two doors of nature are 
thrown open, and our spirits pass upward and downward to 
hold converse with other spirits. Not only so : to us the objects 
of inanimate nature themselves have something of ' a spirit's 
feeling.' 

* The simplest and the most familiar things 

Have a strange power of spreading awe around them.' 

In the calm of a summer's noon, as in the ennobling stir of the 
elements, there is a mysterious expression, with which we 
sympathize, and which leads us to the indulgence of reverie. 
To our imagination, as to our faith, what we see is shadow, 
and all beyond is substance. It is not the visible itself, which 
we regard, but that, which looks out from 'behind the elements,' 
and, like the bright eye of the Ancyent Marinere, attracts and 
fixes our attention, as by a magic power. 

We are aware that this is a very general and imperfect 
account of what have been considered the distinguishing fea- 
tures of ancient and modern genius. Our limits do not permit 
us to point out minutely the contrast between the cheerful- 
ness of the former and the deeper tone of feeling, which per- 
vades the latter, or the change in the character and treatment 
of tiie social affections. If, however, the more metaphysical 
distinction, that has been exhibited, be admitted as a real one, 
in its full extent, it will be seen, we think, in some sense, to 
embrace all the others, or at least to be intimately connected 
with them. In accounting for this, therefore, we shall neces- 
sarily include most of the views requisite to account for the 
minuter distinctions. But here, too, from the abstractness of 
the subject and the vast diversity and multiplicity of the facts. 
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only the most general views can be exhibited. To fix on the 
most important principles, where so many are operating, and 
develop their influence intelligibly, is all that can, from the 
nature of the case, be expected, and more perhaps than we 
may venture to hope. 

What, then, are the great causes, which have acted so effi- 
ciently in awakening and developing the powers of the human 
mind, and removed the centre of its thoughts and feelings from 
'the world without' to ' the world within V What are the causes 
that have communicated those deeper and more intense emo- 
tions, to embody and unbosom which, all the powers of lan- 
guage and imagery are exhausted in vain 1 In answer to these 
questions, it may be said, undoubtedly, that the christian religion 
is the great and sufficient cause, and that all others have been 
subordinated to its influence. By dissipating the darkness of 
the tomb, and producing, what had never before been felt, a 
serious and solemn conviction of the immortality of the soul 
and of a future state of retribution, it degraded at once to 
comparative insignificance, and cast far into the back ground 
all those earthly glories, which had called forth the enthusiasm 
and poetry of the Greeks. The minds of those, who sincerely 
embraced it, were raised at once from the contemplation of the 
visible and finite, to the invisible, the boundless, and the ever- 
lasting. 

But, though a belief in the fundamental principles of reve- 
lation, and in the sanctions, by which they were so powerfully 
enforced and fastened upon the mind, like the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump, was a cause continually operating, 
its effects could not, at once, be universal, or come to be im- 
mediately developed in the productions of the imagination. 
Its tendency to this result was often weakened, always modifi- 
ed, and sometimes perhaps accelerated by the innumerable 
other influences, which operated upon the feelings and imagin- 
ations of men. Though the most essential effects were pro- 
duced, therefore, by Christianity on the old world, and, from 
the commencement of the fourth century, on the social and 
literary character of the whole Roman empire, it is only in the 
literature produced in modern Europe, that we are to look for 
the characteristics, which directly contrast with those of Gre- 
cian genius. To account for these, then, we must look, not 
to Christianity alone, but to that state of things, which existed 
in the middle ages, in which all influences were combined 
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together, and when, to use an expression of Eichhorn, there 
was ' a struggle as of the elements for a new creation of Eu- 
rope.'* In exhibiting the causes, which were operative during 
that period, we shall for the sake of perspicuity arrange our 
remarks under three general heads: 1. Those peculiarities, in 
the character which Christianity had assumed, when it was 
embraced by the conquerors of the Roman empire, which 
seem to have had the most important influence upon them, 
together with some of the causes, which had previously tended 
to give it those peculiarities : 2. Some of the most important 
features, in relation to this subject, in the character and super- 
stitions of those northern tribes : and 3. The manner, in which 
these were combined, and operated in the middle ages for the 
development of the effects, about which we are inquiring. To 
avoid unnecessary prolixity, we shall aim, of course, to look 
at the views presented in this extensive field only in their most 
direct relation to the object before us. 

1. The christian religion in the age immediately preceding 
the irruption of the northern barbarians, had assumed a cha- 
racter widely distinguished from its original, or its present 
simplicity. By external rites addressed to the senses and 
the imagination it had become associated, not much less 
than the pagan superstitions of Greece and Rome, with the 
daily business of life.f It formed a prominent feature in the 
external character of society, and one, which, as we shall 
afterwards see, was fitted to produce an important effect on 
the minds of those northern conquerors, who, with their new 
religion, embraced all, that they found pertaining to it. But 
the part of the christian system, which was fitted to produce, 
and which actually did produce in later times the most strik- 
ing effects, was the mass of opinions, which had come, at 
the period, to be received with unquestioning confidence, 
respecting the invisible world, and the supernatural agencies 
of spiritual beings. A multitude of causes had for a long 
time operated to fill the minds of men with the most extrava- 
gant notions on these subjects, and in glancing at a few of 
them, we shall be able to exhibit more forcibly, and perhaps 
even more briefly, than in any other way, the true charac- 
ter and influence of the opinions themselves, in the age of 
which we are speaking. 

* See Culturgeschichte, B. i. s. 69. 

t See Bingham's Antiquities of the Church 
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Curiosity early discovered a propensity, in observing the 
phenomena of nature, to go beyond the information of the 
senses, and, limited as were the subjects and imaginations of 
the poets to the visible world and to the faith of the common 
people, the Grecian philosophers opened the door to other 
worlds, and learned to indulge their speculations on a more 
splendid, and more extensive field of creation. Such con- 
ceptions of the material universe, as those developed in Pla- 
to's Phaedon and Timaeus, and in Cicero's Somnium Scipio- 
nis, became, at an early period, favorite subjects of reflection 
for the natural philosophers, and by those allegorical interpre- 
tations of the poets, of which Heraclitus of Ephesus is said 
to have given the first example, they not only rendered their 
views more intelligible, but strengthened the belief of their 
correctness. The pleroma, and the emanation system of east- 
ern philosophy, which at the commencement of the christian 
era was becoming more nearly associated with the spec- 
ulations of the Greeks, increased the same propensities. 
The love of allegorical interpretation, applied to the works of 
ancient writers, characterised all the philosophy of the first 
eenturies. In the schools of Egypt, they combined all these 
aids with whatever else in the opinions of mankind, and in the 
christian revelation could throw light on the mysteries of the 
invisible world, and endeavored to dissipate the darkness, that 
had hitherto concealed them. The christian fathers, who 
were converted from the pagan philosophy, brought with 
them, as, considering the spirit of the age, was unavoidable 
most of their speculative opinions on such subjects. Philo 
had given them an example of what allegory could accom- 
plish in interpreting the writings of Hebrew antiquity, and 
they easily found their views of the invisible world confirmed 
by the authority of the word of God. Thus christian revela- 
tion conspired, as it was in fact extremely natural that it 
should do, with the prevailing spirit of philosophy, to carry 
the attention beyond the bounds of experience, and familiar- 
ize the thoughts with the supernatural and the invisible. It 
was in the same age, that Origen discovered all his philosophy 
in the simple narrative of Moses, and an apocalypse of the 
spiritual world in the parables of our Saviour and the figura- 
tive language of his disciples, and that Porphyry with equal 
success sought for an emblem of the universe in Homer's 
Cave of the Nymphs.' Carried forward, as the minds of 
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the christians necessarily were, by the more serious convic- 
tion of their immortality, and thus prompted, rather than re- 
strained, by all the philosophy of the age, it was not to be 
expected, that, in relation to a future world they should not 
attempt to be wise above what was written. 

Previous therefore to the age, which we are contemplating, 
their conceptions of the unseen world were vastly enlarged, 
and, after modifying the celestial principalities of the rabbies 
in conformity with an expression of St Paul, the heirs of 
immortality familiarized their imaginations with the less ex- 
alted spirits of the first, the more favored residents of the 
second, and the unapproachable glories of the highest heaven. 
The Gehenna of the Hebrews, which seems originally to 
have conveyed no conception of place beyond the scene of 
idolatrous abomination in the valley of Hinnom, would natu- 
rally receive enlargement and locality from the Greek and 
Roman conceptions of Hades and Tartarus, and thus, by the 
combined aid of natural and metaphysical philosophy, of po- 
etry, and revelation, both the upper and the nether world, 
where spirits dwell, were amplified with a magnificence, and 
gifted with characters of joy and sorrow, of glory and shame, 
altogether unknown to the imaginations, to the hopes and 
fears of the ancient Greeks. In these worlds imagination 
habitually wandered, and peopled them with their appropri- 
ate inhabitants. The Izeds and Divs of Zoroaster, the sub- 
ject spirits of Ormuzd and Ahriman might be confounded 
with the good and evil spirits of the later Jews, and the 
genii, whose favor Porphyry! had taught his disciples to im- 
plore, or whose malignity to deprecate, were classed by the 
christians with the demons who were obedient to the exor- 
cism of their faith. Some, whom the fathers cast out, were 
compelled by the fire of exorcism to confess, that they were 
the same, who had inspired the heathen poets, and these 
with all the deities, ' of gay religions full of pomp and gold,' 
were consigned to the doom of that infernal host, in which 
Milton has described them. 

So far were the christians from denying the existence of 
any of the beings of Pagan Mythology, that they continually 
urged, as an argument for the superiority and divinity of 
their faith, the power, which it gave over them. The be- 
lief in such supernatural agents, their habitual and fearful 
t See Porphyry de esu Aniraalium. 
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influence over the human mind, and the power of the exor- 
cist and the magician to counteract it, were articles of univer- 
sal belief. The teachers of philosophy, no less than the chris- 
tian doctors, admitted it, and Eunapius* very gravely men- 
tions the story of Porphyry's expelling a demon. Magic had 
been early introduced at Rome from the East, was opposed 
by Vitellius, listened to by Vespasian, and learned by the 
apostate Julian, as one of the distinguishing badges of his new 
religion, and as late as the age of which we are speaking, the 
christians and the pagan philosophers of the Athenian school, 
seem to have been warring upon each other with the weapons 
of supernatural power. 

It must be remembered, too, that the circumstances, in 
which the christians were placed during the first centuries, 
were fitted to give to their faith in such agencies a character 
of perfect sincerity, and of the deepest earnestness. Their 
destitution of all natural and human aid, during the terrors of 
ten bloody persecutions, fixed their alarmed hopes and ter- 
rified imaginations on the interference of supernatural power, 
and directed their thoughts to all the examples of such 
interference, recorded in the scripture histories. Thus, while 
wandering in deserts and caves, and expressing their lam- 
entations in the bitter language of David and Jeremiah, they 
fortified their faith and courage by the marvellous deliveranc- 
es of Elijah, of Daniel, of the children of the fiery furnace, 
and of the champions of the christian cause. It was by such 
topics, and by pointing thein to the crowns, and white robes 
of those, who came out of great tribulation, that Cyprian 
animated his flock in the day of trial, and himself in the 
hour of martyrdom. In such circumstances, and in a faith 
like theirs, there was unquestionably much to elevate the 
imagination and feelings, and give to the whole character a 
tone of melancholy sublimity, which the ancient pagans had 
never known, and the biographer of Cyprian, in seeking 
themes of consolation for himself, and his exiled and per- 
secuted companions, might utter with more emotion even than 
Goldsmith, the sublime sentiment, 

' Christiano omnis hie mundus una doraus est.'t 

The natural repugnancy of the christian and pagan systems 

* See Eunapius' Life of Porphyry in his Vitae Philosophorum 
t, Creation's heir ! the world, the world is mine.' 
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had combined with other causes to develope, in this period, 
another peculiarity in the character, of Christianity, very im- 
portant in its influence. ' The religion of the pagans,' to use 
the language of another, * was but a deification of the powers 
of nature, and of the earthly life.' The highest perfection 
of their system was but a refined sensuality, and in the later 
periods of its reign, it was, far from being in its highest state 
of refinement. 

They built temples and altars to the passions, and fell down 
and worshipped them, and in that worship they found an op- 
portunity and a sanction for the most sensaal indulgences. 
The christians, with a system of faith essentially spiritual, in 
avoiding and opposing the abominations of paganism, carried, 
as might perhaps have been expected, their principles and 
practice into the opposite extreme of mystical abstraction. 
Ammonius and others of the philosophizing christians had 
taught, by attenuating the body and diminishing the, influence 
of matter upon the mind, to rise to spiritual conceptions, and 
hold converse with invisible beings. Indeed, the opinions, 
contrary as they were to the spirit of the pagan religions, were 
in no small degree derived from the Platonic philosophers 
themselves, and the practice perhaps originally from the 
Essenes; but they were now seized upon with avidity ; an- 
chorites, nionks, and virgins sought by abstinence and chastity, 
and the charm of holy prayer, to rise above the grossness of 
this world, and attain, while yet in the flesh, something of the 
purity and perfection of spiritual existence. Numerous pas- 
sages of scripture were found to sanction their fanatic zeal, and 
they were encouraged and exhorted by the eloquence of the 
fathers to prepare, in the old age and fulness of the present 
world, a generation to be heirs of die kingdom. From the de- 
serts of Thebais and the mountains of Palestinej they spread 
themselves during the fourth century over most of .the coun- 
tries of the east, and the two thousand disciples, who in Gaol 
followed St Martin to his tomb, multiplied the triumphs of 
monachism through all the countries of the west. There 
can be little doubt, that the original design of the institution 
was a sublime, though unattainable one ; but motives for em- 
bracing it of a less exalted nature were soon multiplied, and 
myriads of every age and sex crowded to islands and solitudes 
to escape the pollution of the world. They soon found them- 
selves however beset by the demons of every sensual appe- 
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the, and in the dreaming life of the cell, confounding perhaps 
their waking with their sleeping thoughts, fancied themselves 
contending with all the powers of darkness. The sanctity, 
which they had attained in the eyes of the people at large, 
gave full credit to their mystic legends. The duller imagina- 
tions of the west by the easy intercourse throughout the em- 
pire were supplied with the more sublime, because more 
mystical dreamings of the east, and they were not in want of 
that skill in interpretation, by which they could elevate the 
wildest frenzies of their imaginations to the character of holy 
revelations. Thus faith had already superseded almost all 
science and philosophy. The study of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics had rapidly declined, even from the age of 
Constantine, and the treasures of ancient lore, as Heeren has 
most amply proved, began now, by ottier hands than those of 
the Arabians, to be consigned to oblivion and the flames. 

This was consonant to the whole spirit of the age. What had 
they, who listened to the eloquence of the fathers, and were un- 
der the government of the emperors, to do with the eloquence of 
the ancient republics ? — When the importance of faith, and of 
external religious rites, in their minutest articles, was so am- 
ply inculcated, as at this period, and when in the controversies 
on the trinity and the character of Christ, it was often ' found, 
that the sense, or rather sound of a syllable was sufficient to 
disturb the peace of the empire,' what time or inclination 
could there be for the study of pagan writing ? — When it was 
fully believed too, that the productions of the ancient poets 
were prompted by evil demons, what could be more natural, 
than that they should be forgotten or destroyed, and their 
place supplied by works more suited to the character of the 
times ; the anacreontics of Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
hymns of St Ambrose ? 

Such, and so entirely diverse in their general spirit from 
any thing belonging to the ancient religions of Greece and 
Rome, were some of the opinions and practices ; of the hab- 
its of thinking and feeling, which the inhabitants of the 
Roman empire transmitted to their conquerors, and which 
operated, we think, with most energy among the elements, 
out of which the character of modern genius and modern 
literature has been so organically developed. — We must re- 
quest our readers to bear these in mind, while they glance 
with the same rapidity at a few of the characteristics of mind 
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and manners, which the northern nations brought to combine 
with them. 

2.* The character of the northern inhabitants of Europe, in 
the first centuries, seems to have been, in relation to the gen- 
eral principles most important to the present subject, little less 
distinguished from that of the ancient pagans of the south, 
than the one we have been describing. Their religious sys- 
tems, though differing from each other in some minor circum- 
stances, possessed many of the same characteristics ; and, 
previous to the conquest of the empire, or perhaps during the 
revolutions connected with that event, the continual inter- 
course among them produced an interchange of superstitions, 
and of mythological and legendary lore, that still farther as- 
similated the character of their minds. — Though the Ger- 
mans, for example, seem, when described by Caesar and 
Tacitus,f to have known nothing of the Scandinavian system of 
mythology, and though it never perhaps was fully naturalized 
among them, we find them, when converted by St Boniface, 
taking an oath ' to renounce Thor and Woden, and Saxon 
Odin, and all the unholy, who are their kindred ;' and the 
heroic legends of southern Germany were in later times cir- 
culated through all the northern countries. 

The imaginations of all of them, and consequently their 
mythologies, seem, like those of the Greeks, to have been 
powerfully influenced by the character of the world around 
them. They had witnessed nature in the working of its sub- 
limer elements, and the images of its mysterious powers as- 
sumed shapes more gigantic and terrible. — They did not, like 
the Greeks, in the ambrosial and inviting aspect of a beautiful 
climate go forth amid the stir of the elements, and rejoice in 
their strength. The magnificence, and gloomy terror of the 
scenes, in which they wandered, taught them their weakness, 
and forced back their thoughts upon themselves. Their ima- 
ginations fixed upon the darker side of nature, and they 
measured their time, not by the returns of light, but of dark- 
ness. — Instead of building, and adorning temples in the gay 
sunshine, and picturing to their imaginations Mercury ' new 
lighted on a heaven kissing hill,' or Jupiter and his tributary 
gods upon the glory-smitten summit of Olympus, they piled 

* One of the best things consulted on this topic was a piece of W. C. 
Grimm, Ueber die Entstebung der altdeutschen Poesie und ihr Verhaltniz zu 
der nordischen, with the Beylage. Studien, B. 4. 

tThe important passages are Caes. de bello G. vi, 21. et Tac. Germ. 9, 10. 
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their rude altars amidst the gloom of the forest, and looked 
with melancholy reflections to Odin, and his congregated 
gods and heroes in the halls of Valhalla, who were predestin- 
ed to terminate by their final overthrow the reign of glory and 
of heroism. Instead of the sylvan deities, and the ' fleet 
Oreads sporting visibly,' which were the natural productions of 
Grecian scenes and Grecian genius, their imaginations creat- 
ed, as the inhabitants of their dreary forests, and mountain 
caves, those giants and dwarfs, with more of evil than of 
good in their mysterious and magic powers, who are said still 
to linger in the Harz mountains of Germany. — The idea of 
fate seems too to have produced its full effect upon their 
minds, and the Valkyrs, its virgin ministers, bloodless, passion- 
less, who ' trembled on the verge of being,' yet ' moved in 
harmony,' were more fearfully imagined, than the fatal sisters 
of Grecian mythology. >■ Their ancient reverence for the pro- 
phetic and supernatural powers of woman was still retained. 
The Veleda and Aurinia, whom Tacitus described, had still 
their descendants in the middle age ; women, such as the 
' great unknown,' has represented them in the character of 
Noma in the ' Pirate,' who yet knew the powers of the Runic 
rhymes, which controlled the waves and the winds, and could 
bring down the ' stern eagle of the far north-west,' 

' When they were chanted by the voice of the Reimkenner.' 

In the specimens, which we have seen of their ancient his- 
torical legends, we find the characteristics no less marked, 
and distinguished from the Grecian. There is more, that is 
vast and undefined. They impress a feeling hardly known in 
Grecian literature, of mysteriousness and awe, as if we were 
' moving about in worlds not realized,' and take a powerful 
hold upon our imaginations. The fearlessness of adventure 
also in the face of natural and supernatural terrors, and the 
contempt of death, as they are exhibited in the tales of Si- 
gurd and Brinhildur, and of Chriemhild and her brethren, are 
such as we should expect in the heroic tales of those restless 
hordes. Those legends, that celebrated the marvellous enter- 
prizes of their ancient heroes, their contests with giants, 
dwarfs, and dragons, it is important to observe, had never be- 
come foreign to the imaginations of the common people by 
any such revolution in manners and the form of society, as 
that, which had so nearly buried in oblivion the epic poetry 
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of the Greeks. These continued still to carry back their 
thoughts to a world of gloomy and mysterious grandeur, and 
feed their minds with wonder. The adventures of Sigurd, 
who slew the serpent, and understood the voice of birds, and 
rode through the unquenchable fire, and the songs of Brin- 
hildur, when, on the way to her own funeral pile, she is ac- 
costed by the giantess Gygur from the mouth of her mountain 
cave, are of the kind, which Grimm seems to suppose consti- 
tuted at an early period the national poetry of the Germans, 
and even as late as the eleventh and twelfth centuries were 
the popular legends on both sides the Baltic, and exercised 
the imagination in a way, that in many respects peculiarly 
qualified it to receive the marvellous of the christian faith. 
In addition to this, it is very important to remark, that there 
was little, if any thing, either in the religious opinions or 
forms of worship, or in any of the habits of mind existing 
among those nations, directly opposed to what was supernatural 
and spiritual in the christian system. In this respect, they 
were strongly contrasted with the ancient pagans of the south. 
Their religion had few external rites and few objects addres- 
sed to the senses. Their imaginations were less subject to their 
physical passions, and more capable of being roused to the 
contemplation of the invisible world. They were little con- 
fined, in any respect, to the fixed, and definite in modes 
of life, or objects of thought, and might the more easily be 
elevated to the spiritual and boundless views, which revela- 
tion opens to the mind. 

3. Such, in the general and most important outlines of their 
character, were those vast hordes, who, after dashing so long 
against the barriers of the empire, at length burst through them, 
and swept away in an universal deluge of barbarism the pol- 
itical institutions, arts, and literature of the Romans. The 
Goths and Franks, with their less numerous followers, had, 
even during the fifth century, entirely changed the face of so- 
ciety through the whole western empire. The most impor- 
tant general effect of the continual revolutions and convulsions, 
that followed, was more entirely to break up all existing or- 
der, and reduce society to its primary and most simple ele- 
ments. The general character of all, who were successively 
added to the mass, was the same, and they embraced the new 
religion under similar circumstances, till, in the end of the 
eighth century, Charlemagne united into one empire, and sub- 
jected to the spiritual dominion of the pope, all the central na- 
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tions of Europe, from Calabria to the Weser, and from the 
woods of Hungary to the Ebro. 

From this period, though the irruption of the Normans, and 
intercourse with the Arabians, may have produced some modi- 
fications, we may consider the most essential causes, that were 
to operate on the character of Europe, as already combined. 
The spirit of the north, while it had almost wholly superseded 
that of the more servile Romans, was every where subordi- 
nated to the power of Christianity. The Goths had been 
taught by Ulphilas on the shores of the Danube to revere 
the doctrines of truth, and while they avenged the blood of 
the Dacian gladiators on a wider field, than the circus of 
Trajan, by demolishing the monuments of human greatness 
and glory, they bowed, with submissive reverence, or enthu- 
siastic devotion, to the symbols of faith. The procession of 
Alaric for carrying the sacred utensils of St Peter accompani- 
ed with devout psalmody to a place of safety in the Vatican, 
was an ample testimonial of the simplicity and fulness of his 
faith and that of his barbarian army, and might well furnish 
St Augustine with an occasion of triumphing in the power of 
his religion. The open and generous minds of all those 
northern tribes indeed, excepting perhaps the Saxons, who 
were converted by the sword of Charlemagne, seem to have 
embraced Christianity with an honest and unquestioning cor- 
diality. Like all barbarians, they were easily and powerfully 
affected by external splendor, especially when associated 
with ideas of sanctity; and amidst the luxury and worldly 
glory of the southern climates, which they were traversing, 
the church had already acquired enough of wealth and pomp 
in its ceremonies and habitual services to fill their imagina- 
tions with wonder, and impress them with a deeper reverence. 
The magnitude and sacredness of the churches, the splen- 
dor and solemnity of the religious festivals and processions, 
and the artificial signs of sanctity, which in this age were 
thrown around every thing pertaining to religion, seem to have 
produced upon their minds all the effect, which from their 
character we could have expected. Their regard for the ora- 
cles of their faith in the days of their paganism had prepared 
them to receive the ministers of Christianity with something 
like superstitious veneration. They bowed submissively be- 
fore the successor of St Peter, and the unconquerable Attila 
retreating before him from the walls of Rome, and gazing 
with awe struck admiration at a celestial vision of the apostles, 
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might almost represent the genius of northern superstition 
overawed by the religion, that came down from heaven. 
They received all the existing institutions and external forms 
of worship, and soon increased their number. 

But it was, of course, the essential doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, and the opinions of the age respecting the invisible world, 
as they have been described above, which produced, though 
more gradually, the great effect on the character of their 
feelings and imaginations. They had seen enough, that was 
new and marvellous in the external world, during the revo- 
lutions they witnessed, to convince them, that there were 
more things in heaven and earth, than were dreamt of in 
their philosophy, and were prepared to receive without ques- 
tioning all that was told them of the world of spirits. Their 
pagan faith had opened to them only the halls of Valhalla, 
where Odin assembled his heroes, and banqueted them in 
the skulls of their enemies. Christianity revealed to them 
a more magnificent world, and a brighter heaven, the face of 
Jesus, and his virgin mother, and animated their hopes with 
pictures of glory and immortality : 

' Con lieto volto 

Li mise dentr' ale secrete cose.' 

With their inclination to the supernatural and spiritual they 
heard, too, with awful and believing attention, from cloistered 
monks, and caverned hermits, those mystical legends and 
allegories, the belief of which philosophy and persecution 
had helped to impress upon the minds of the Romans. In 
the east, where they mostly had their origin, and where phi- 
losophy and speculation were always active, they might still 
be the subjects of profane inquiry. The exorcism of a new 
theory or a new interpretation might still cast out a part of 
the demon?, that infested the earth, and terrified and tempt- 
ed the virtue of the saints. 

But with those who now came from the north and em- 
braced them, it was otherwise. They received the whole 
system clothed alike with divine authority. They had no 
philosophy, which could help them to penetrate the cloud, 
that came over their minds, like the rolling mist, which, in 
the infernal regions, obscured the sight of Dante, and his 
guide. In their minds, too, such opinions were not a mere 
dead letter, but seized upon, their buoyant imaginations, and 
stirred ' the springs of wonder.' Their thoughts did not 
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grovel half doubting, half believing, as those of the more 
philosophizing Greeks must have done, among the objects of 
the invisible world. Like their representative, the great 
father of modern poetry, they passed the eternal bars with 
more fulness of faith, and with bolder imaginations. They 
preserved the exercise of more human feelings and sympa- 
thies, and, with all the armor of their minds about them, 
' Went sounding on their dim and perilous way.' 

The profoundest elements of their moral nature were mov- 
ed, and those gloomy forebodings, which so often send the 
mind conscious of its immortality, ' prying into the abyss to 
gather what it shall be,' were in them unchecked by any re- 
straints of reason or experience. Their imaginations brood- 
ed over the phantoms, that grow from out the twilight of the 
tomb, and shaped them into images of terror. They could 
' call up spirits from the vasty deep,' and if they did not 
always come, it was not from want of faith in their evocators. 
But they did come — spectres too, whom no exorcism can 
bind, and who still linger in the moss-grown castles of other 
times, and whisper in the ancient precincts of consecrated 
ground. They were bound by a fearful spell, the charm 
and mystery of which are not yet fully dissolved, though in 
our cooler moments we may place ourselves without the 
magic circle, and look upon those who walk within it, as the 
guests looked upon Macbeth, when his cheeks were blanched 
by the presence of the ghost of Banquo. For to them what 
they fancied was not a dream. The visible and invisible 
world were almost alike real, and present to their minds. 
Their daily as well as nightly walks were attended by super- 
natural agents, and the principles of good, and evil, which 
struggled in their breasts, were seconded by bright angels, or 
by ministers of darkness, The transactions of the spiritual 
world, and the events of their own future destinies, were dis- 
tinctly bodied forth, and the nations of Europe enjoyed, or 
suffered an apocalypse of centuries. They saw, like St John, 
the great battles of Michael and the dragon, the mighty con- 
tests between the principalities and powers of the spiritual 
world, and felt a deep and personal interest in their visions 
of the wars of angels. The horrors of guilt filled their imag- 
inations with fiends, who plunged deeper the stings of re- 
morse and despair, and the return of penitence and hope 
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dissipated the gloom, and admitted them to visions of glory, 
and the society of the blessed. Thus the long period in the 
history of the moral world, so often compared to night in the 
natural, was certainly like it, in this respect, that it revealed 
the bright mysteries of the universe. 

It is, perhaps, hardly possible to conceive in a philosophi- 
cal age, like the present, the power of faith, or its influence 
upon the imagination and feelings in such a state of society, 
as that, of which we are speaking, and yet, without doing it 
to a considerable extent, we can form no just estimate of the 
causes, that were then operating to unfold the powers of the 
human mind, and impart its leading characteristics to modern 
literature. Science and philosophy have introduced innu- 
merable distinctions and an all-pervading analysis among the 
objects of faith, as well as of observation ; and they must 
be submitted to the crucible of pure reason, before they are 
suffered to come near the heart. It is a pretty obvious re- 
mark made by some of the German critics, that in the ear- 
lier periods of society, poetry and history are intimately 
blended together. Among the early Greeks and the ancient 
German nations they were one and the same, and the heroic 
poet, in reflecting a living picture of the world, whether past 
or present, was heard at the same time, with confidence, as 
the veracious historian of events. Nearly the same general 
principle may be stated more metaphysically, and may be appli- 
ed in its whole length and breadth to the period, of which we are 
speaking, by saying, that, in the exercise of their faith, and so of 
their feelings, they had not learned to distinguish between 
the realized objects of the understanding, and the ideal pro- 
ductions of the imagination. They knew nothing of the 
distinction, with which we are so familiar, between a serious 
and religious faith, and that, which is merely poetical. That 
belief of the actual existence of the objects of conception, 
of which we are momentarily conscious in the dark, or in 
a state of alarm, seems with them to have been habitual 
and permanent. Truth and fiction were undivided in their 
minds. They had but one faith, and that was co-exten^ 
sive with the wanderings of fancy. From the irruption of 
the northern nations, till the revival of science in modern 
times, every thing conspired to produce this state of mind, 
and innumerable facts in the history of that period prove 
its existence to an extent now almost incredible. Compar- 
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ed with them, the most credulous in an age of philosophy 
have an abundance of Pyrrhonism. We of the present 
day stop to analyse, and call for proof. Our thoughts 
are disciplined and guarded on every side by the fixed 
laws of philosophical inquiry. We are taught to exclude 
the influence of feeling, and reduce the operations of the 
whole soul to the measured movements of a machine under 
the control of our will. We suffer no idea to take possession 
of us more fully, or to produce any greater effect upon our 
feelings, than prudence and cool reason dictate. In regard to 
the objects of faith, the very habit of examining them philoso- 
phically destroys one half their power over us, because, though 
we may be rationally convinced, we still admit them with a salvo 
on the side of reason, and our faith is at last but an imper- 
fect one ; — a kind of mental vacillation between the subjec- 
tive idea, and the objective reality of the thing believ- 
ed. The men of that time were in a state of mind exactly and 
totally the reverse. The wildest and most extravagant 
conceptions started forth at once, as from the fulness of creative 
power, into actual existence, and men walked with fear and 
amazement among the beings of their own creation. We by 
our idealism, and Fichteism have learned to reduce every 
thing to ideas, and these into subjection to the omnipotence 
of will. To them all things were real. The sea and the sky, 
earth and heaven were filled with realities. They trembled 
even before their own ideas, and were the sport of a 
thousand fantasies, with which they had peopled both the 
visible and invisible world. 

We are aware that we are describing the very credulity, 
which reason and ridicule have so long subjected to the fire of 
their exorcism, and at length cast out, as an evil demon ; — 
that the age, too, in which it existed, has been too often passed 
over in the history of the human mind, as the age of darkness 
and utter ignorance, and so unworthy our regard. But we are 
of opinion, though it may require some hardihood even now 
to avow it, that both the one and the other are quite as worthy 
of a profound philosophical investigation, as of the contempt 
that has been so long bestowed upon them. It is to that very 
credulity, that boundless faith in connexion with the world of 
invisibles, upon which it was placed, that we find ourselveg 
compelled to ascribe more than to any other cause those more 
essential peculiarities of modern literature, of which we are 
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giving an account. It carried the mind, as we have already 
seen, to exercise feeling, and the deepest feeling, on objects 
purely spiritual. It created an habitual power of abstraction, 
and solemnly religious, as were all the objects of faith, they 
imparted an unwonted seriousness to all the concerns of life, 
with which they were associated. The most solemn interests 
were felt constantly to be connected with things not seen, and, 
if the effect were at all proportionate, a depth and compass of 
feeling would be produced, as far beyond what could be known 
to the Greeks, as the poetical worlds of Milton and Klopstock 
are more vast than the narrow world of Homer. The mysteries 
of eternity were, we might almost say, unveiled to their minds, 
and awakened the sleeping energies of immortality. How else 
should we have found on the threshold of modern literature 
such a work as the ' Divina Commedia ?' 

We cannot but feel that in most that we have seen written 
on the character of the middle age, altogether too low an es- 
timate has been made of the state of mind, both in regard to 
the means of instruction, that were operating to develop its 
powers, and in regard to the actual exhibition of those powers 
during that period. We should be led to this conclusion by 
the highly elevated and peculiar character, which, as already 
hinted, some departments of literature assumed at the period, 
when, according to the commonly received opinion, modern 
genius first began to unfold its powers, and which is wholly 
unaccounted for by the exhibitions usually given of the learn- 
ing and manners of the time ; and we believe the conclusion 
may be supported with some plausibility at least by a different 
view of the facts. We can, of course, only glance at a few 
general principles. 

Since the revival of classical learning and the invention of 
printing, these have furnished so exclusively the means of 
education, and of disseminating knowledge, that we are in 
danger of undervaluing all the other and the powerful instru- 
ments made use of in former times. Thus the whole intellec- 
tual character of the middle age has been estimated by their 
knowledge, or rather ignorance of the literature and science of 
the ancients, (which, as we have already seen, were almost 
forgotten before the conquest of the empire,) and by their 
number of schools and written productions. To all these they 
made small pretensions, but are not, we think, to be estimated 
at all, as to their general character, by this fact. Though, as 
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we should very willingly admit, the scattered rays of philosophy 
and classical literature, even after the time of Charlemagne, 
produced little or no effect on the people at large, their minds 
were not of course inactive. The inexhaustible treasures of 
legendary lore relating to the real or fabulous history of their 
northern ancestors, and gradually supplanted through the efforts 
of their religious teachers, by the more christian adventures of 
Charlemagne and his paladins, and Arthur and his knights, 
formed a more living and efficient literature, and acted with 
more power upon the mind, than classic learning could have 
done, had it been fully known.* They were every where dif- 
fused, rehearsed to the listening circle at the fire-side of the 
peasant, and in the spacious hall of the baron, and acted upon 
the imaginations and feelings of all ranks of society, in a man- 
ner hardly to be understood in an age of books. But to con- 
ceive fully the power of the causes, which then operated, we 
must look more minutely at what has usually been most disre- 
garded, — the system of religious instruction. It cannot be too 
distinctly remembered, that religion was almost the only thing 
taught professedly, and that it is the central point, from which 
alone all the institutions of the age can be well understood. 
Not only the causes, which we have already mentioned, to- 
gether with the general controversies respecting images, and 
the Arian heresy, and othersf on minor points of faith and 
practice, produced and continued a deep conviction of the 
supreme importance of every thing religious, but a degree of 
knowledge, we suspect, was communicated to the common 
people on the subject greater than has usually been represented. 
It is not essential to our present object, that much of what was 
communicated was but the fabrication of fancy, the legends of 
the blessed Virgin, of saints, and invisible agents ; — it is suffi- 
cient for us, that, received in full faith, as it was, it was fitted 
to produce a deep and powerful effect upon the mind. But 
we believe there was, at least in the earlier centuries, a vast 

* Eichhorn mentions the multiplicity of these ancient legends and the care 
taken to supersede them by others. Grimm supposes that the class, which 
followed them, was also more numerous than we are now aware, and that 
the song of Roland, for which Eichhorn and others have sought in vain, was 
in fact the name of a species. 

t A controversy on the subject of predestination, started by John Sestus 
Erigena in the ninth century, fills half a vol. of the Bib. Vet. Pat. and in the 
letter, under the name of the Church of Lyons, the leading points are stated 
with some ability. 
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deal of important truth conveyed in the weekly and daily 
services and homilies of the church.* It was not till later times, 
that instruction was conveyed in an unknown tongue. Charle- 
magne procured preaching for the Germans in their own 
language,f and Ottofried mentions, among the motives by 
which he was urged to translate the gospels into the same 
language, that they had already been translated into the 
language of other provinces. J It must be carefully remarked, 
too, because it is a point which we are most apt to overlook, 
that the whole system of external rites and observances, to us 
apparently so useless and absurd, formed to their minds a 
living and most expressive language. What Mendelsohn has 
said so eloquently of Jewish rites applies here with redoubled 
force.^ They were themselves a species of record full of 
meaning, and continually furnishing occasion for oral instruc- 
tion, while they aroused the heart to religious feelings. They 
addressed themselves to the senses, and among the christians, 
of whom we are speaking, were generally at the same time 
allegorical, carrying the imagination to objects of the other 
world. Every festival or saint's day had its legend, and every 
procession, with the ceremonies attending it, had a meaning, 
which was undoubtedly better understood, and more deeply 
felt in earlier than in later times. ' We learn,' says Mendel- 
sohn, in contrasting instruction by books with that before 
mentioned, ' we learn and teach each other only by books. 
We fatigue and refresh, instruct and amuse ourselves by writ- 
ing. — The preacher does not converse with his church, he 
reads or declaims to them a written treatise. The instructer 
from his desk reads his written pamphlet. All is dead letter, 
with none of the spirit of living intercourse. We love and 
hate by letters. We wrangle, and are reconciled by letters ; 
our whole intercourse is but an epistolary correspondence, and 
when together we know of no other conversation but to play 
or read. In one word, we are literati, letter-men. Our whole 
being depends upon our alphabet, and we can hardly conceive 

* In Smaragdus Diadema Monachorum, Bib. Vet. Pat. torn. Xvi. p. 1305, 
and in several other works of the ninth century, in that collection, the chris- 
tian virtues are stated with much clearness, and enforced with seriousness. 

tSee Culturgeschichte, B. i. s. 213. 

t Otfried Bib. Vet. Pat. torn. xvi. p. 764. Nostrae jam sectae probatissi- 
morum virorum facta laudabant, Juvenci, Aratoris, Prudentii, caeterorumque 
multorum, qui sua lingua dicta miracula Christi decenter ornabant. 
, § Jerusalem oder ueberreligiose Macht und Judenthum, s. 125. 
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how it is possible for a child of this world to form and perfect 
his character without a book.' No one, we think, can deny 
that these remarks are so far true in regard to the multiplica- 
tion of books by the press, that it has diminished the necessity 
and much of the interest of actual intercourse in society, and 
diminished, too, most essentially the interest and importance 
in our estimate of all the external institutions connected with 
the religion of the middle age. 

Much might be said, we think, of a similar character, res- 
pecting the productions of mind during the same period. 
They cannot be correctly estimated by a strict comparison 
with those species of productions, in which the thoughts and 
feelings of an age, like the present, are exhibited. From the 
fact already mentioned, that their faith was coextensive with 
the world of their imagination, it had vastly more influence 
upon their feelings and their actions ; and hence the extrava- 
gance of their lives, for the measure of their conceptions was 
the rule of their conduct. Their conceptions and passions 
were not coolly written down in the closet of the scholar, they 
were expressed forcibly and appropriately to their minds by 
the external rites, of which we have spoken, and in other 
forms more immediately addressed to the imagination and 
feelings, than the lifeless productions of the pen. Music, 
which was an 'object of national pride and rivalship, as early 
as the time of Charlemagne,* in the formal solemnity of the 
canto firmo, and accompanied by the organ, which was at all 
times an important and favorite part of the service both of 
the church and the monasteries, and which was associated by 
the aid of numerous instruments with the earliest develop- 
ment of modern poetry, is not to be forgotten in estimating 
the character of the age. The peculiarities of the Gothic 
architecture, too, are still more important, not only as an ex- 
hibition of grand conceptions in an age, when mind is said to 
have been dormant, but also as they express the characteristic 
feelings of the time; and, if Justinian could exclaim 'with 
pious vanity,' on the completion of the church of St Sophia, 
' I have conquered thee, oh Solomon !' it must be allowed, that 
some praise is due to the society of architects, who peopled 
Italy and the west of Europe with churches and cathedrals 
not less spacious and magnificent, though less gorgeous, than 
the work of Anthemius. The allegorical observances and ex- 

* See Walafrid Strabo de Rebus Ecciesiasticis, Bib. Vet. Pat, Tom. xv. p. 194. 
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hibitions of the church too, clothed, as they often were, with 
pomp and solemn magnificence, served, not only as an excite- 
ment; but to them, as a most intelligible and forcible expression 
of thought and feeling ; and what was the institution of chivalry, 
with its splendid and moving accompaniments, but a most 
meaning development and exhibition of the religion and poe- 
try of the age ? True, they had not learned to write their 
poetry, but they lived it. Language was rude and barbarous, 
and they had not the skill to chant their feelings in the soft 
melodies of a later and effeminate refinement, but they left 
the expression of them in the history of their marvellous 
achievements. They did not make known their devotion to 
the other sex by a ballad made to their mistress's eye-brow, 
but gave proof of their sincerity and worth in games of joust 
and tournament, or by challenging the proof of their ladies' 
beauty and virtue, and of their bravery and devotion as 
champions in the front of honorable war. The depth and sincer- 
ity of their conviction of religious truth, too, was exhibited by the 
rigid observances connected with the same institutions, as well 
as by those more appropriately sacred ; and the fervor of their 
enthusiasm was more than lyrically expressed by a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St Peter, or to the holy sepulchre. 

This view of the institutions of the middle age, and of 
their very near relation to modern literature is- strongly con- 
firmed by the fact, that the earliest poetical effusions, in 
which modern genius was exhibited, were only appendages 
of these institutions, and considered, at first, undoubtedly, as 
a very unessential part of the pageantry. Love poetry first 
appeared, as an accompaniment of the games of chivalry, 
certainly in no higher, or more expressive character, than the 
pompous formalities of the herald, the devices of the shield 
and helmet, or the chaplet presented by the queen of love and 
beauty. — The first forms of dramatic poetry, too, were, like 
those of the Greeks, but an appendage of religious solemni- 
ties ; and the mysteries and moralities of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were at first intended only to explain the 
allegorical exhibitions of religious truths. Before the use of 
written language and of poetry indeed came fully to he under- 
stood and employed, attempts seem to have been made to set 
forth in such visible allegories addressed to the imagination 
every important truth, and all the mysteries of the invisible 
world. This, together with the nature of the objects so ex- 
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hibited, accounts for the allegorical character of modern art ; 
and the most characteristic specimen of the whole of the poem 
of Dante is said to have been suggested by a visible repre- 
sentation of three worlds. It is important, too, to observe 
more distinctly than we have yet done, in all those labored 
and fanciful allegories, whether represented to the senses, or 
in the earlier literature, those characteristics, which it is so ea- 
sy for us to ridicule, and so difficult to understand ; and to 
feel the sober honesty and seriousness, that pervades them, 
and the intense and solemn feeling, which they express, or 
imply. In these respects they are strongly contrasted with 
the literature of the Greeks and with much of that of more 
modern times. Religion and the things of eternity had seiz- 
ed upon the mind during the middle age with a power, that 
admitted of no compromise with doubt or ridicule. True, 
the men of that period were men of violence and blood. The 
political feuds of the barons, which spread terror through 
England and Germany, and filled them with moated castles ; 
and the implacable contests of the Guelphs and Ghibbilines in 
Italy stirred up the most fierce and gloomy passions, and led 
to every species of excess. But it was not, till a late period, 
that the instructions of their religious teachers were made to 
sanction or atone for the gratification of their vicious desires. 
There was still an open warfare between the flesh and the spirit, 
and their excesses were committed at the expense of conscience, 
and repaid with remorse. There was no want of faith, and 
no philosophical dereliction of principles, or disbelief of their 
sanctions. They had not read Dr Farmer on demoniacs, nor 
learned to disprove the existence of devils. Like Dr Faus- 
tus and Manfred, they were obliged to meet, without being al- 
ways able to defy them. These circumstances taken to- 
gether, will, we think, explain the idea, which every one forms 
of the mind of an ancient baron immured in his castle, and, in 
connexion with what we have before said, account for what we 
mention again, because it is the most difficult thing to explain 
perhaps in all modern literature, that tone of sincerity and in- 
tense feeling, which, with other peculiarities, makes the allegory 
of Dante seem less like a poem, than like an actual revelation-— 
like the apocalypse of St John upon the isle of Patroos, or 
the visions of Daniel by the river Chebar. 

The Greeks knew little or nothing of the powerful causes, 
which we have been describing, of course nothing of the alle- 
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gorical character, the intense feeling, and the melancholy of 
modern productions. They knew nothing of that assurance 
of immortality, which in the middle age fixed the thoughts 
upon the other world, and made this but an almost forgotten 
appendage. They could moralize on the shortness of the 
present life, and look back with regret on the frolic scenes 
of youth, but seldom talked with enthusiasm, or deep seated 
fear and earnestness of the life to come. They might in- 
deed, like the daughter of Agamemnon, regret the blessed 
light of the sun, or shudder at the coldness of the tomb, and 
the spectres that flitted around the entrance of Hades ; but 
they had none of those views of the future, which, in our 
minds, almost annihilate the differences of our date of life, 
and place the infant on an equality with the man of gray 
hairs. The future sanctioned no principles of action in their 
breasts ; and the only conclusion, which even Solon, Simon- 
ides, or Herodotus could draw from the shortness of this 
life, was to enjoy the uncertain term allotted them with little 
anxiety of what was to follow. The objects, which most 
deeply excited their interest, or awakened their feelings, 
were around them, and addressed to their senses. They had 
no need of allegory to represent them. They could be de- 
pictured by their flexible and harmonious language, they 
were perfectly reflected from the shield of Achilles, and 
Phidias could represent them upon the breast-plate of Miner- 
va, or the frieze and pediment of her temple. These they 
enjoyed, and with them present glory and pleasure were the 
supreme good. Their hopes and fears were limited to this 
' little life,' that's ' rounded with a sleep.' The end was 
accomplished, the prize was gained, if they wore the crown 
of laurel, or could enjoy and sing their 'purx xm b*0iMAo». 
With us the present is of no importance. ' To be, or not to 
be is the question.' AH others pass for nothing, when ' to 
be' is immortality. Hence we stand upon the field, where 
thousands have been hurried to a bloody grave, and turning, 
perhaps, a complaining eye to heaven, a ' wherefore ?' es- 
capes us, but we reflect a moment, and the ' wherefore not ?' 
appears equally unanswerable. 

But, though the leading truths of Christianity, and that pe- 
culiar state of things, which existed in the middle age, have 
aroused the powers ol the soul, and developed new and 
more intense feelings, of which it can never divest itself, it 
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is obvious, that their present form, as exhibited in works of 
literature, is in some respects strongly contrasted with that, 
which it has been our principal aim to express. The thin 
abstractions of morality and religion cannot now take to them- 
selves bodies, and walk abroad in individual existence with 
the same boldness, as in the age of the mysteries and mo- 
ralities, or even, as they did in the imagination of Bunyan. 
What Schlegel has remarked of the difference between the 
smile of painful and fruitless desire in the expression of the 
Homeridse,* and the light, ironical tone, with which Horace 
or Aristophanes must have read the aneient epic, may, with 
little modification, be applied to the difference between that 
state of mind, which existed in the age, of which we have 
been speaking, and the spirit, with which we contemplate it. 
The mind by degrees divested itself of its unsuspecting sim- 
plicity and seriousness, and the imagination cast off its 
gloomy shroud. The crusades, and an acquaintance with 
Persian and Arabic fictions, together with the progress of 
social cultivation, gradually familiarized the faney with forms 
less awful, and its character at different periods may well be 
represented by the wanderings of the Italian Homer through 
the world of souls, and the adventures of Arthur and his 
knights in the gayer regions of fairy land. The Romance 
poetry began pretty early to lose, or perhaps never possessed 
in the highest degree, that power over the imaginations and 
feelings of the common people, which was exerted by their 
ancient heroic legends. Even the bull of the pope could 
not always secure the credit of Turpin's True History of 
Charlemagne, and the romances of chivalry, as well as the 
songs of the troubadours became mere matter of custom 
and parade. Poetry and history were no longer one. Art 
and nature were divorced from each other, fiction ceased 
to have the power of truth, and the wonders of the imagina- 
tion did not, as of old, overpower the mind with religious 
awe and dread. Reason and philosophy gradually distin- 
guished from each other the worlds of faith and imagination, 
before so intimately blended, and as our sober ancestors 
turned all their poetry into religion, we are in danger of 
•turning all our religion to poetry. 

*" Poesie der Grieaheti, B. 1. s. 143. 



